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ITH its ideal loeation near the wholesale and retail districts, only one 
block from Los Angeles’ busiest street, Broadway, within from one to 
three blocks of County and Federal buildings and close to all theatres, 


restaurants, cafes, shops and things worth while 


HOTEL NORTHERN 


with its reasonable rates, from $1 up, is the logical place for vou to stop while 
in the city. 
200 outside rooms EUROPEAN 150 with bath 


The Hotel That’s Best in all the West 


HOTEL NORTHERN 


420 West Second Street, Los Angeles 
FREE BUS 
This bus is operated solely for your convenience. If it is not at the station 
when you arrive TAKE A TAXI AT OUR EXPENSE. 
And note: The Northern Hotel is recommended by the Women’s Rest 
Tour Ass’n of Bosten, also by the Y.W.C.A. of Los Angeles for women travel! 
ing alone. A HIGH CLASS FAMILY HOTEL. 


Owners and Managers 


THE NORTHERN HOTEL CoO. 


Blanch L, Crampton, Pres. Frank L, Crampton, Secretary. 




















The Pleasanton Miss Olga Steeb 


PIANIST 





Honolulu’s New F 
Mr. Henri La Bonte 


and Best Hotel 





TENOR 


Cuisine Unexcelled Mr. Will Garroway at the Piano 
Best Location. . Beautiful Grounds 


Tennis Courts, Swimming Pool Ball Room 


Garage 


APES, So nr Hotel Alexandria 


Spacious Verandas TUESDAY MORNING 


Ample Social Halls 


The rendezvous of Honolulu Society 


Army and Navy Folk 


$1.00 Tickets $1.00 


Box Office Hotel Alexandria 
y Managers. or Mr. La Bonte, 333 Blanchard Hall 
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FETTERED 


By Emma B. Keepers 


“So free we seem .... 
So fettered fast we are.” 


Out of your houses, O people, in to the temple of silence 

Nature, whose silent temple is rich with a million still voices; 

Voices that call us and urge us— will yield us more than we 
relinquish. 

Cadences, discords and beauty, are all intermingled with gladness; 

Joy is abroad in the world; to cheer and uplift and allure us. 

Follow her leading, I urge you. Follow quick! faster and faster. 

Joy, the fond sister of tears (that wash all the soil from our 
natures) 

Joy that stands tiptoe and woos us on—on to the heights we have 
longed for, 

Joy the creator of beauty, beauty that satisfies longing; 

Beauty that soothes us to hope and blinds us to dread or 


despairing; 

Beauty that coaxes us on till we swoon with the gladness and 
daring. 

Dumb with the cadence of life, soothed with its wonderful 
wooing, 


Relaxing and silent awhile, we wait for the prod of her wisdom— 

Wait till our souls see the way that our feet never led us in 
houses, 

Wait till our strength grows so great that we do with no dread 
of the doing. 

Achieving each day as we go till we drop every burdensome 
fetter, 

Advancing with wisdom as friend, met here in the ways that are 
normal, 

Where reason stands tall and alert to greet us with smiles and 
with laughter, 

Arm stretched to receive and embrace us, and tell us: “Rich fruit 
cometh after.” 


Beauty and wisdom and joy, and gladness and reason have led us 

Out from our homes of confusion; to broad useful deeds of 
achievement 

Out of your houses, O people, in to the temple of nature. 
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The Women’s Court 


By Claire Hosler Coombs 


A women’s Court! With women 
officer? What are you women try- 
ing to do anyway? Why a women’s 
Court? These and many kindred ques- 
tions were asked when this institution 
was first organized in November, 1914; 
comments favorable and otherwise— 
many times otherwise—were given 
freely; predictions were made as to 
how long the court would endure, and 
there was not much time given, but 
those persons who criticized did not 
know of what they were speaking, for 
behold! today a _ well established 
Women’s Court is being maintained in 
the city of Los Angeles with an ever 
widening circle of interested workers 
from among the most progressive and 
influential women of the community. 

The man who made possible this 
great woman’s movement, in whose 
brain was conceived the idea that was 
to be of such moment to the women 
derelicts of Los Angeles is Thomas P. 
White, Police Judge of the city. A 
man of wide vision, of high principle; 
a man who has valued and favored 
women’s movements along all lines of 
progression, he alone has taken the 
trouble, given of his time, and bestowed 
the humane care that is necessary to 
launch such a change in the handling 
of the women in police court circles. 

The plan was first formulated when 


‘Judge White found that there was a 


system of petty blackmailing being 
practiced by some of the hangers-on 
in the police courts whereby women, 
more frequently first offenders, were 


often subjected to a series of perse- 
cutions from the human jackals that 
make women their prey. His first step 
was to eliminate the men from the court 
room entirely, permitting only officials 
and the necessary witnesses to remain 
while the women were being tried. 

The next step was the securing of a 
woman attorney to act as his associate. 
He thought that it would be much easier 
for the women to talk to one of their 
own sex, and for the woman judge to 
probe more deeply into the causes and 
conditions that lead up to the prisoners 
crime than if a man attempted to get 
all the evidence as has been done here- 
tofore. His wise choice fell upon Mrs. 
Georgia P. Bullock, well known in 
public life and an attorney of promi- 
nence in the city. Working with Mrs. 
Bullock and Judge White was Mrs. 
John Barton, the woman who has given 
nine years of her life to prison work, 
thinking no task too great, nor none 
too small to be of consideration, giving 
of her life freely that women less for- 
tunate might be helped, and into this 
court work she plunged heart and soul 
in the plan to isolate the women’s cases 
from the men. 

Through long months the work went 
slowly but surely on; conquering all 
obstacles that came to obstruct, such as 
come to all big movements no matter 
what their scope may be. Women in- 
terested in humanitarianism, sociologi- 
cal workers, compassionate women 
gathered to watch and assist until in 
January of this year Judge White was 
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enabled to bring to a definite head the 
project to which he had devoted so 
much time and thought. 

During January there was fitted up 
in the Normal Hill Centre a room which 
is the Women’s Court room; furniture 
was installed, an office provided for 
Mrs. Barton, the probation officer, 
other arrangements made to house the 
court, and a committee of some of the 
representative women of the city was 
organized whose duty it is to assist in 
this court work. This circle is called 
the Women’s Court Committee, and 
working in appointed sub-committees, 
they meet at each and every session of 
the court, listen to the testimony, con- 
sult with Judge White and Mrs. Bul- 
lock, assist in the necessary investiga- 
tions, and help to determine if a prison- 
er shall be committed to the City Jail 
or given suspended sentence. 

If committed to the City Jail it is the 
duty of the sub-committee to look after 
the prisoners property interests during 
her confinement, care for or find homes 
for the children—if there be any—and 
when the prison term is ended assist in 
providing suitable employment for her 
and hold out to her the helping hand 
to a better chance in life. If on the 
other hand it is deemed advisable to give 
suspended sentence, then the women 
on that particular committee take the 
prisoner under their care, find a posi- 
tion for her or a home, and keep in 
close touch with her until the weaker 
sister finds a foundation for her life 
that probably she has never even felt 
the need of before the kindly hands of 
the ministering women had shown her 
the way. 

There is no sentimentalism on the 
part of the committee ; there is no blind 
jumping at conclusions; there is in- 
stead a careful logical reasoning of the 
case, an extension of mercy when it is 
due but also a swift and sure punish- 
ment when found necessary. 

There is in course of formation a 
co-operative committee that will in- 
clude some fifty women of Los Angeles 
County who may be called upon when- 
ever needed to assist in providing homes 
for unfortunates, or in acting as pro- 
bation officers for them, or in any way 
that it is found best for the benefiting 
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of women who have failed to keep to 
the standards demanded by society. 

Card indexes have been provided and 
a painstaking record is being kept of 
the various cases so that when the time 
is ripe the women of the State of Cali- 
fornia may go before the legislature 
and show that this is a needed measure 
and they will go prepared to state just 
what may be accomplished by concerted 
united effort and to prove their asser- 
tions by court records. 

Another feature that will in time 
emanate from the women’s court is the 

roposed industrial home for women. 

he plans for this are not perfected as 
yet, but they include a home built on 
the cottage plan; each cottage presided 
over by a matron and _ housekeeper, 
where the inmates will be trained to 
some certain line of work so that when 
they have served their time and are face 
to face with the world again they will 
be fitted to earn their own livelihood, 
and not be turned adrift without money, 
position or friends, and with no roads 
open but the one line of least resistance. 

In this home the women would be 
segregated according to their crimes, 
ages, conditions, etc., thus eliminating 
the mixing of the first offenders with 
the hardened criminals and tending to 
the better handling and understanding 
of the prisoners. Eventually there will 
also be a cottage where women who are 
stranded may go for shelter and imme- 
diate assistance and where they could 
earn a few dollars and be placed in 
touch with the Munical Employment 
Bureau thereby assuring them a regu- 
lar position. 

At the present time in our city we 
have the inebriate home: for men, the 
cheap ten and fifteen cent lodging house 
for men, the free lunch counter for men 
where they cam secure a meal with a 
five cent glass of beer; we have even 
provided pounds for dogs but we have 
no place for our women. 

The work is constructive; it is en- 
larging in scope every day and it is 
with the greatest pride that the women 
of the city point to their special police 
court, apart from the flotsam and jet- 
sam of the lower stratas of society that 
comprise the police court circles where 
the charity given is the veritable cream 
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of the milk of human kindness. It is 
here in the clean bright room, dispens- 
ing with the cold formality of the or- 
dinary court, yet preserving in every 
detail the dignity of the bench, that the 
women are brought each day by the 
court baliff, Mrs. Boyles, policewomen, 
where Mrs. Barton, as regular proba- 
tion officer, Mrs. Bullock as associate 
judge, and the group of sincere earnest, 
loving women are giving freely of their 
time and strength to assist the big 
humanitarian Judge Thomas P. White 
to better the condition of the unfor- 
tunates who defy the laws. 
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The Women’s Court Committee in- 
cludes, Mesdames Edward R. Brainerd, 
A. Burkleman, H. A. Cable, O. P. 
Clark, A. F. Gartz, Frank Garrett, 
Estelle Lawton Lindsay, Jno. S. Mit- 
chell, George Morrison, Leland Nor- 
ton, Frank D. Owen, Emma Livings- 
ton Reed, R. W. Richardson, Morgan 
E. Robinson, C. E. Sebastian, Clare 
Snively, H. C. Stockwell, Frank Stod- 
dard, Tobinsky, Thos. P . White, H. L. 
Zukerman, Dr. Placida Gardener, Dr. 
Margaret Le Grange, Misses Mary E. 
Foy, Janet Converse, Bessie Stoddard, 
and Mrs. Coombs, chairman. 





SOUL APHASIA 


By Lannie Haynes Martin 


The priest at confessional waited. A woman with slow step came in, 

Knelt down and, with voice low and trembling from grief or from unpardoned sin, 
Said: “Father, I come for confession, but I am not one of thy creed. 

Canst thou give me full absolution from aught save a sinful earth-deed ? 

I come here to tell a strange story, a story that’s not all of earth— 

Believest that all is hereafter? My soul lived before mortal birth! 

Back, back in the long past eternal two spirits, attuned and affined, 

In harmonic rhythm vibrated ‘till white light of soul intertwined 

Their being in one radiant star-flow’r, to glow with Love’s light its one aim— 
Thou’st seen smoke and fitful spark flashes unite in one leaping white flame ?— 
But Earth drew down to her bosom, incarnating each apart; 

One with a half clouded mem’ry, one with a fragment of heart. 

The Earth vestments shrouded us wholly and neither saw spirit beneath, 

Our hopes, thoughts, ideals all centered upon the impermanent sheath! 

But once in a song a vibration awoke in both memories dim— 

I knew his loved voice when I heard it, but could not reveal unto him 


"Twas he who had whispered in Heaven, 


“Eternity through, thou art mine!” 


Earth bonds he offered. I scorned them; we two had drunk amaranth wine! 
Then a magic spell seemed to hold me—I had slept on enchanted ground. 
The mystic tongue was forgotten; soul language in Lethe was drowned. 
Like one in a dream, still I struggled, an incubus on by breast, 

Vainly my mortal lips muttered, vainly my human hand pressed. 

He knew me not! And I never found voice to speak to his soul. 

Must I here remain mute, dumb, helpless forever while Time’s cycles roll? 
If I could but utter the music my spirit ear hears in the night, 

If I could but paint with the colors I see in the tremulous light 

Of stars that shine fitfully on me—shine but to dazzle my sight— 

My symphonies, then all-revealing, would banish this numbing earth-blight! 
Only to have him remember! I seek not to dwell with him here— 

I would but once more look into his eyes and see recognition appear.” 








Right or Wrong?" 


By Mrs. Lillian Pelee 


A nursery, specially fitted up for the coming baby. 
Taste and luxury are evident to the smallest detail. 


able thing for a baby’s use. 


There is every conceiv- 


The crib has the downiest of down coverlids; the perambulator is the best work- 


manship ; the furniture is simple and elegant. 
A door, right, leads into Mrs. Downing’s bedroom; one, 


sincerety of purpose. 
right, goes into the main hall. 
Mr. and Mrs. Downing are alone. 


in an exquisite creation of crepe de chine and lace. 
She ts seated in the middle of the room in a big armchair. 
It is late at night. 


shawl. 
sits on one of the arms beside her. 


There is that harmony that denotes 


They are both about thirty. She is robed 


Around her shoulders is a 
Her husband 


PEOPLE OF THE PLAY: 


Mr. Downing. 


Mrs. Downing, his wife. 
Dr. Grey, their family doctor. 
Miss Frances, a nurse. 


Time: 
Place: 


Any time. 
Any where. 





MR. DOWNING: I have sent for 
Dr. Grey, dear. 

MRS. DOWNING: I am much 
better now. I don’t think I shall need 
the doctor tonight. 

MR. DOWNING: I prefer that he 
should come and stay until it is all over. 
Suppose he should be called to some 
other case just when we need him. 
How do you like the nurse he sent? 

MRS. DOWNING: Well —she 
seems rather set in her opinions, but I 
suppose_that is a necessary quality in 
a nurse. 

MR. DOWNING: Did she scold 
my little wife for sitting up when she 
should be snugly tucked in bed? Did 
she? Now confess. (Mrs. Downing 
laughs softly and nestles up against 
him, while he fondles her tenderly.) 
Ah, we men can never pay our debt to 
you mothers. Are you sure you are not 
afraid? 

MRS. DOWNING: Afraid? Have 
I not waited seven years for this blessed 
time? Have I not prayed with all the 
strength of my being for— 

MR. DOWNING: (Teasing her.) 
A son. 

MRS. DOWNING: You may tease 
but—well—anyway, he is a boy, I’m 
sure of it. 

MR. DOWNING: Been having your 
fortune told? 


*All rights reserved by author. 


MRS. DOWNING: 
be so unruly. 

MR. DOWNING: 
might. 

MRS. DOWNING: 
naughty thing! 

MR. DOWNING: Seriously, would 
you be so much disappointed if it were 
a girl? 

MRS. DOWNING: I should have 
to reconcile myself. Boy or girl, it is 
ours. (Sighs.) Oh, the long time 
a-waiting. 

MR. DOWNING: How are you 
going to bring up this girl of ours, for 
a career or for a husband? 

MRS. DOWNING: She must carry 
out those things that a son would carry 
out. 

MR. DOWNING: Maybe she will 
have her own ideas. Even a boy might 
disappoint your ambitions. 

MRS. DOWNING: Our boy would 
never fail us. 

MR. DOWNING: 
trusting mother. 
MRS. DOWNING: Surely, dear, if 
we surround him with all that is sin- 
cere and good, surely— 

MR. DOWNING: He shall not lack 
advantages, if I can help it. 

MRS. DOWNING: Nor love, don’t 
forget the love. There is nothing that 
brings out all the best in us like love. 


No girl would 
A suffragette 


Oh, you 


You dear little 
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MR. DOWNING: We have given 
him a clean heritage, that ought to 
count for something. 


MRS. DOWNING: A clean herit- 


age from you and me, but—back of us 


—(Her eyes dilate with fear,) my 
father— 

MR. DOWNING: There, there, no 
fancies. Always look ahead to the 
bright future, never back to the clouded 
past. 

MRS. DOWNING: You are right. 
I must keep my mind serene, my 


strength firm for that which is ahead 
of me. 

MR. DOWNING: Only let our 
child be straight of limb and strong of 
body and we will do the rest. 

There is a tap at the door that leads 
into the hall. Mr. Downing opens it 
and meets Dr. Grey, a middle aged man. 

DR. GREY: Is it 
come in unannounced? 

MR. DOWNING: Come right in. 
We have been expecting you. Mrs. 
Downing had a severe attack a little 
while ago. 

DR. GREY: 
Well, well! 

MRS. DOWNING: 
her hand to the doctor.) 
doctor ? 


permissible to 


And sitting up now? 


( Extending 
How are you, 


DR. GREY: Does Miss Frances 
permit this? 
MR. DOWNING: I fear Miss 


Frances has found an intractable pa- 
tient. 


DR. GREY: (To Mrs. Downing, 
lightly.) If you have gained the whip- 
hand over Miss Frances, you have 


accomplished the unprecedented. 
(Laughs.) I rarely venture a clash of 
wills with her. 

MRS. DOWNING: You look tired, 
doctor. Do sit down and rest awhile. 
You let your patients sap too much of 
your strength. 

MR. DOWNING: Yes, you are too 
conscientious. You should let the other 
fellow do the worrying. 

DR. GREY: One cannot always do 
that. There are things that cannot be 
put aside with a shrug of the should- 
ers; they tug at our heart strings and 
force attention. 


MRS. DOWNING: Sometimes we 
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gain courage for our own struggles in 
the misery of others. (gives a little 
gasp of pain.) I think I had better lie 
down. 
DR. GREY: May I assist you? 
MRS. DOWNING: No, Doctor, it 
isn’t necessary. 
DR. GREY: 


Frances? 


Where will I find Miss 


MRS. DOWNING: In my bed- 
room. (Dr. Grey goes into the bed- 
room. ) 

MRS. DOWNING: What a kind 


man Dr. Grey is. Always taking other 
people’s troubles on his own shoulders. 

MR. DOWNING: Come, dear, you 
must lie down. 

MRS. DOWNING: Yes, I'll go. 
Oh, Donald, we have so much to be 
thankful for. (Mr. Downing supports 
her to the door.) I hope our boy will 
look like you, just like you. 

MR. DOWNING: And I hope our 
girl will look like you, just like you. 

MRS. DOWNING: (Gives him a 
fond tap and laughs softly as she pushes 
him back and peeps out of the half 
closed door. )For that you cannot come 
into the sanctum sanctorum. 

MR. DOWNING: Very well. I'll 
stay here and finish my book. He takes 
up a book, seats himself comfortably in 
the armchair. ‘Takes cigar from his 
pocket, bites off the end, starts to light 
it, looks around at the fresh, fragrant 
makes a grimace and returns 
Opens book again, 


room, 
cigar to his pocket. 
but does not read. Gets up, goes to the 
bedroom door, listens. As he comes 
back, Miss Frances comes from bed- 
room and crosses to the other door. 
MR. DOWNING: Miss Frances. 
MISS FRANCES: Yes, Mr. Down- 
ing. 
MR. DOWNING: Can I 
you a moment? 
MISS FRANCES: 
going to find Nora. 
MR. DOWNING: 


speak to 
Yes, I was only 


I'll call her. 


MISS FRANCES: Why, Mr. 
Downing, how pale you are. What is 
the matter? 

MR. DOWNING: I want you to 


be quite frank with me, Miss Frances. 
I have often heard that it is much 
easier for a young woman to give birth 
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than for a woman of—well—for in- 
stance, of Mrs. Downing’s age. 

MISS FRANCES: That is the gen- 
eral opinion, but it doesn’t follow that 
it is always the case. Your wife has 
had every care. She is a woman of un- 
commonly good judgment. 

MRS. DOWNING: She has kept 
a cheerful mind and active body. You 
think that will aid her now? 

MISS FRANCES: Undoubtedly. I 
have not attended any woman for some 
time who is so well equipped mentally 
and physically as she is to bear the or- 
deal. 

MR. DOWNING: But I fear she 
will suffer greatly. She is thirty, you 
know, Miss Frances, and this is her 
first child. Oh, can’t something be 
done to prevent her suffering? 

MISS FRANCES: She will not 
suffer. We do not permit that any 
more. In the old times, it was thought 
that pain helped labor. That is an ex- 
ploded notion. She will be given an 
anaesthetic, and I do not think you 
need be in the least alarmed. 

The bedroom bell rings violently. 

MR. DOWNING: My God! 

MISS FRANCES: Have courage, 
Mr. Downing. I must go. 

Hastens into the bedroom, closing the 
door after her. Mr. Downing puts his 
hands over his ears to keep out the 
sound which does not come. He paces 
the floor in an agony of fear. Wiping 
the cold sweat from his brow, he picks 
up the book he has dropped. Tries to 
compose himself to read. The book 
falls from his hand, his mouth keeps 
moving as though he were still reading. 
Becoming conscious of his action, he 
tries to compose himself, rises, tip-toes 
to the bedroom door, listens. No sound 
penetrates the closed doors. Coming 
back to the armchair, he sees his wife's 
shawl, picks it up, stares at it, then 
buries his face in its folds, sobbing. 

The curtain descends to denote an 
elapse of some hours. It rises on Mr. 
Downing and the nurse near the open 
bedroom door. 


MISS FRANCES: Mr. Downing, 


you are to come in, the doctor says. 
They hasten into the room, leaving 

the door open. 

of a child. 


There is the lusty cry 
A hurried discussion 1s go- 
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ing on within, but the words are not 
distinct. Mr. Downing comes out fol- 
lowed by the doctor. Mr. Downing is 
a transformed man, the personification 
of horror. He totters and would fall 
but for the readiness of the doctor who 
forces him into a chair. 

MR. DOWNING: My God, what 
have I done, how have I sinned that 
this awful thing should happen to me? 

DR. GREY: It is for you to decide. 
I am willing to take upon myself the 
responsibility if 1 have your sanction. 

MR. DOWNING: But that would 
be murder. One cannot murder his 
own flesh and blood—even if it is—a 


monstrosity. (Bursts into a paroxysm 
of weeping.) Oh, my God, what have 
I done? 

DR. GREY: You are upbraiding 


your conscience unnecessarily. Our 
study of teratology shows how difficult 
it is to find the vera causa for these mal- 
formations. (Placing his hand on the 
younger man’s shoulder and speaking 
reverently as one does in the presence of 
great sorrow. I feel for you, Mr. 
Downing, believe me, I feel for you 
with my whole heart. But that which 
you have seen has no place in this 
world. (Mr. Downing groans, torn by 
his agonizing thoughts.) It would be a 
sin against you, a sin against your wife, 
a sin against itself to permit it to live. 

MR. DOWNING: (Sobs.) My 
wife, my beautiful wife with all her 


visions! Oh, it is awful! 
DR. GREY: Your wife need never 
know. 


Miss Frances appears at the door 
and then withdraws. 

MR. DOWNING: No, no, do not 
tempt me. Never without her consent. 

DR. GREY: It would spare her an 
unnecessary and terrible experience. 

MR. DOWNING: It will break her 
heart. She waited seven years, seven 
long years—and this is the result. Her 
very heart was in this child— 

DR. GREY: Naturally. She alone 
can comprehend the importance of her 
mission. The woman cannot be separ- 
ated from her offspring. 

MR. DOWNING: (Plunged in his 
own thoughts.) Look at this room, look 
at all this preparation. She wanted‘a 
realm of beauty for her baby’s eyes to 
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rest on. She planned its life step by 
step—way out into the future—and 
now—! Oh, she will die, then what 


will become of me. 

DR. GREY: Your wife is far more 
likely to die from the shock of finding 
that her child is not normal. I have no 
right to urge you against your will ,but 
have you thought of what becomes of 
such as it? It is cooped up in some 
room, if the parents can afford to keep 
it home, a living reproach to them, or 
sent to some institution if its parents 
are poor, or exposed to the gaze of the 
morbidly curious, if its parents are 
avaricious. 


MR. DOWNING: 


I see, you are 


right. I agree, you have my— 
Miss Frances comes in. Leaving the 
door ajar. 


MISS FRANCES: Dr. Grey, I can- 
not remain here longer. I give up the 
case. 

DR. GREY: What do you mean? 

MISS FRANCES: A life is sacred 
to me. We have no right to take a 
human life. 

DR. GREY: Go back to your pa- 
tient. She may come out of the anaes- 
thesia at any moment. 

MISS FRANCES: No, I will not 
be a party to that which is being con- 
cocted here. It is against my princi- 

les. 

DR. GREY: Miss Frances, if you 
quit this case at this critical time you 
will regret it. You are here to obey 
my orders, you are not here to dictate 
my conduct. 

MISS FRANCES: I will leave this 
case if I never get another position in 
my life. You have no right to take a 
matter of such grave import into your 
hands alone. 

DR. GREY: (Thinks a moment.) 
I believe you are right. My hastiness 
merits your criticism. I will call a 
counsel of doctors—that is, if I have 
Mr. Downing’s permission. 

MR. DOWNING: I don’t know— 
there is so much that is true on both 
sides—I don’t know what to say— 

Mrs. Downing appears in the door. 
She has thrown a heavy bath robe over 
her gown. 


MRS. DOWNING: Who are you 
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people that you should decide what is 
to become of my child? 

There is general consternation. 

MR. DOWNING: My God, Helen! 

The doctor and nurse start toward 
her. She raises a sharp surgical in- 
sStrument. 

MRS. DOWNING: 
near me and— 

DR. GREY: (Speaks soothingly, 
in a calm, steady tone.) Mrs. Down- 
ing, if you insist on remaining here, 
please sit down. It is not our wish to 
do anything contrary to your desire. 
Remember, your life concerns not you 
alone, but your husband. 

Mrs. Downing drops into a chair near 
at hand. 

MRS. DOWNING: You thought 
I slept while you were talking here. I 
did not sleep. I know all. I have seen 
—it. (Shudders. Averts her face from 
the door as if she expected to see the 
child there.) 1 brought it forth. It 
belongs to me. I alone have the right 
to pass judgment on it. How dare you 
take upon yourselves a mother’s prero- 


Dare to come 


gative? 
MR. DOWNING: You are right, 
my dear. Perhaps this great sorrow 


has been put upon us for some un- 
known good. 

MISS FRANCES: It 
our awakened sympathies 
characters are developed. 

DR. GREY: I have no right to go 
against your wish. I was willing to 
take upon myself this. grave responsi- 
bility for the sake of humanity. I see 
my reasons have been misinterpreted. 

MRS. DOWNING: My husband, 
you say in this misfortune may be a 
hidden blessing; Miss Frances, you 
suggest that it may make us better as 
individuals. (Pauses.) What right 
have I to thrust upon another such an 
handicap? What right have I to give 
to the world another degenerate? What 
right have I to develop my own char- 
acter at some one else's expense? Dr. 
Grey, you are the only one here who 
sees with a clear vision. I give my 
consent. 

The lips of Mr. Downing move, but 
the words, “Thank God” are inaudi- 
ble. 


is through 
that our 
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MISS FRANCES: Madam, you 
are out of your mind! You do not 
realize what you are doing. 

MRS. DOWNING: I know full 
well what I am doing. There are many 
children strong of limb and clear of 
eye who have none to care for them; 
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none to keep them from temptation who 
stands ever ready to waylay the weak 
and helpless. Here within this luxuri- 
ous mansion lies one which would be a 
burden to itself, a sorrow to all. I de- 
dicate my life to those who have some- 
thing to give to the world. 


Curtain. 





BOHEMIA 
By Harry Bowling 


Where is Bohemia? 


Once in forests old, 


Where sweet birds sang and wild things wandered free, 
It was the land where folk-lore tales were told 
To long lost strains of woodland ministrelsy ; 


Still in these Babylons of brick and stone, 
Cramped quarters, crowded streets, its sons retain 
That by-gone kingdom they had made their own 
Ere the world hardened to the modern strain. 


A land that prim convention passes by, 
Where custom enters not, nor commerce lives, 
Where the heart acts before the brain knows why 
And the left cares not what the right hand gives. 


’Tis built of revelries and laughs and tears; 


Of patchwork hopes ; 
Of scorched ambitions; 


whole faiths and broken creeds; 
reckless, wasted years, 


Impulsive follies; tender, noble deeds. 


Where is it not? 


Where never yet the heart 


Hath leapt to mirth and let the tongue run free; 
Where frenzy hath not filled the blood, nor art 
Unsealed the eyes and bade the soul to see; 


Where music’s key unlocks no magic door, 
Where incense never from love’s fire ascends, 
Where in wild flights no poet dares to soar, 





There draw the line 


for there Bohemia ends. 





A TWILIGHT THOUGHT 
By Vera Heathman Cole 


A golden glow still warms the west 
One single star shines overhead, 

The evening breeze comes, half expressed, 
Then night is born where day lies dead! 


A ling’ring faith from childhood hours, 
One brave true friend whose love is strong, 
A few kind thoughts, sweet unseen powers, 
And world-tired hearts awake in song! 





The Philosophy of Dress 


By Olive Gray 


YOUR CLOTHES proclaim You. 

The innermost You erupts in bril- 
liant plaids and rakish hats, loud- 
meshed veils and vibrant spats; says 
itself modestly in happy mediums of 
gown, suit or coat; whispers coyly in 
jaunty up-turned brims above clingy 
tenderils of curls; speaks plainly and 
directly in neat, well-fitting, appropriate 
garb. 

Although Fashion rules the World 
of Dress, her hand is mailed in a vel- 
vet glove of a size so generous as to 
allow to each of her devoted courtiers 
a wide choice of expression. 

The season’s modes are as a diction- 
ary of garments from which to choose, 
in spelling out the sentences to express 
yourself. 

Defying Fashion is like defying Law ; 
for Fashion is an undisputed Law. To 
be a consistent dress reformer requires 
greater courage than to take a city. 
Nay, it requires more than courage; 
it takes effrontery. Enlisted under the 
banner of Dress Reform, you are sub- 
jected to the slantwise glances of your 
one-time friends, the open taunts of 
relatives and the whispered silences of 
those you meet. Fortunate, you, if 
hints of padded cells or insular sani- 
tariums do not filter to your determined 
ear. Dr. Mary Walker, pursuing the 
unruffled tenor of her man-clothed way, 
in an attempt to emancipate women 
from the thrall of dress, found her foot- 
steps attended by a guard of jeering 
gamins and the goal of her unselfish 
ambition frequently masqueraded in 
the guise of jail. After a life time of 
such single minded sacrifice as hers, 
and several life times of devotion on 
the part of other dress reformers—be- 
hold the incoming of the hooped skirt 
this season of ye emerald green spring 
time, nineteen hundred and _ sixteen. 
Into the port of the Taken City, where 
have been drilled, martialed and posted 
the battallions of the armed hosts of 
Common Sense in Dress—into it’s 
peaceful, prepared harbor glides Queen 
Fashion’s ship, it’s silken sails a-rustle 
in a subtly perfumed breeze and—it’s 
hold is cargoed with hoop skirts! Not 


as the hoop skirts of long ago are these 
newer ones, but more alluring, more 
enchanting—ah! there it is! Dame 
Fashion has at her command all the 
subtle insinuousities of the practiced 
feminine coquette, ever winning by 
some new unsuspected ruseful art. 
Well—why not succumb. To hold out 
against her is to rigidify one self in 
stone. Better, after all, be a live fash- 
ion plate than a graven image upon a 
tomb. And living is progress. And 
Fashion is progress. The woman who 
sets her head in determination to carry 
over the modes of yester-youth, wastes 
energy upon an unfruitful past. Prob- 
ably the styles of Then were quite as 
silly as are those of Now; and as much 
decried by reforming minds of Then. 
The tortoise, perhaps, prides himself 
in that his hard shell placards him as 
Chelonian, in destination from the other 
testudinate reptiles; but was it not 
easier to just stay shelled than to rid 
himself of his crust? 

There is a happy medium, lying be- 
tween remaining crustacean and butt- 
ing one’s brains out against the walls of 
Law—Fashion’s Law. Within that 
Law is ample room for development of 
individuality—the greatest triumph of 
creation. Within Fashion’s Law, we 
each may create or manifest individual- 
ity, therein displaying genius. Within 
Fashion’s Law, year after year, season 
after season, each may select that which 
reflects herself. The mannish girl with 
unsweringly tailored suit, stiff collars, 
starched or pliant shirt, square-tied 
scarves and hat innocent of frivolities ; 
the softly feline fraction of femininity 
with frilly lingerie, luxuriously enfold- 
ing furs, enticing slippers and alluring 
finery in fumes and fol-de-rols; the 
born spinster with tight little toques 
or bonnets closely shielding brows, lest 
a stray thought get out and wander un- 
restrainedly, exposing it’s thinker to 
masculine maurauding; she who would 
wield her clothing as exposure, she 
who would subtly guard her charms: 
All and any may, within the Law of 
Fashion, express that which is Herself. 
Not only may, but should. Better the 
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clashing of color symbals than no dis- 
tinctive, personal note. Better ski along 
blatant peaks which pierce the sky-line, 
than dwell forever upon the arid plains. 
Better, in other words, over expression 
than no expression at all, in dress. 
Better too much thought given to the 
subject than not enough. 

To behold the lilies who take no heed, 
is very well among lilies; but the 
lily’s raiment does not frazzle at the 
edges, it needs not journey to the dry 
cleaner. That human lily which go- 
ing officeward or even shopping, in the 
unheeded rumpledness of the spotty 
shirt-waist, the uncrisp inertness of last 
week’s neckwear, the unlevelled heels 
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of the erstwhile Louis XIVs, will “toil 
not” long in her salaried place. 

Not only You, but the city in which 
you live is proclaimed by your clothes. 
By your attire upon the streets, by your 
smartness, your dash, your awareness 
of Fashion, as manifested, does the 
stranger judge of the city’s liveness. 

Clothes possess us, even more than 
we possess. If you would do your best, 
accomplish things worth doing, dress 
yourself as in an armor, going forth 
to conquer, upheld by the assuredness 
that you are beyond reproach of your 
most hated enemy, be she the variest 
martinette of modes. 





Dress Must Become Art 


By Mary Stewart Daggett 


I sometimes think that all early apos- 
tles of art should be duly canonized. 
Shortly after the Civil War, as a few 
will remember, there was a period of 
universal ugliness in everything that 
was purchased through suddenly ac- 
quired wealth. Our aristocracy was 
bankrupt. If it had not been for choice 
spirits who insisted on preaching the 
doctrines of “beauty allied with useful- 
ness,” we might even now be far from 
cultural attainments. Although it real- 
ly took years to convince shoddy men 
and women that their new so-called 
palatial residences were a flagrant dis- 
grace, both outside and inside, to any 
town, a satisfactory result was ulti- 
mately achieved through their child- 
ren. 

Contrary to accepted tradition, the 
hope for any reform must always seri- 
ously relate to the second and third gen- 
erations of original transgressors. And 
for this logical reason I am inclined to 
the belief that there will some day be a 
wide, beautiful and useful reform in 
dress for women and that the move- 
ment will be led by very young women 
who have learned to blush for their 
silly, over-dressed and under-dressed 
mothers. Of course, we know that 


only a few women, comparatively speak- 
ing, may buy what they would wish to 
wear, while many others who have un- 


limited money are after all deplorable 
failures in the art of dressing. How- 
ever, in this day when so much that is 
good is offered ready made, every 
woman, young or old, rich or poor, may 
be properly, attractively and comfort- 
ably dressed. Good lines for the figure, 
propriety for all occasions, together 
with quiet conventionality in the street, 
can be studied as an art by anyone who 
is wise enough to estimate feminine 
power. Unfortunately there are in the 
world thousands of unthinking, dis- 
satisfied, idle women, like the ones that 
form the aimless, surging line on Broad- 
way. It seems to me that, if ever a 
dress campaign were needed in any city, 
that city is Los Angeles. As you know, 
it is vain to apoligize for the climate 
when too much rain has disappointed 
the stranger from distant parts: how, 
then, shall we protect our reputation 
for taste and good form when Broad- 
way emits its stream of vulgar, badly 
dressed women and girls at the close 
of the afternoon’s moving picture 
shows? The almost depressing effect 
of this astonishing parade which has lost 
the picturesque charm of early days, 
when Mexican and Chinese women 
lent color to the throng, is hard to throw 
off. Los Angeles seems to be entirely 
misrepresented. There are two reasons 
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why this is so: first, because most of 
our well dressed women now go forth 
in automobiles and, again, on account 
of a semi-tropical climate which has no 
decided line for the traditional “Four 
Seasons” which Thomson might never 
have written in Southern California. 
The unfortunate impression remains 
with the more conventional visitor from 
a distance that in Los Angeles women 
are dressed abominably on the street. 
If we could only persuade foolish young 
girls to regard dress as an art rather 
than an eccentricity to attract attention, 
much could be gained with them. If 
we could make them understand that 
transparent sleeves with a cheap fur 
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muff and green legs constitute an ab- 
surdity, while nothing is more chic than 
a smart, severe walking suit with clean 
gloves and a small hat, we might soon 
have a very different Broadway. And 
as I deplore the taudy attempts of the 
many who haunt bargain counters, 
hoping to appear fashionable, I can not 
close without a shot at more reprehen- 
sible women who have plenty of money 
and yet make a wasteful, complete fai- 
lure of their raiment. These women, 
like the poor, are always with us. They 
are extravagant, peevish and _ stupid, 
and are perhaps one of the chief reasons 
for the sad display of bad taste evinced 
by their humbler sisters. 





Dress 
By Mrs. Robert J. Burdette. 


If it be true that “what a man 
thinketh so is he,” it is pretty nearly as 
true that what a woman wears and the 
way she wears it, so is she. If this is 
a proven fact it should cause us to 
stop and ponder. 

There is a French saying that if it 
were possible to see the gowns of a 
woman from eighteen to her fortieth 
birthday gathered together, you could 
tell the sort of a woman she was in the 
minutest particular. A well known 
costume designer says the morals of a 
woman are read in her gown and that 


slovenly dress means slovenly mental 
habits. 

We should try to understand that 
while “clothes do not make the man” 
dress is an index to character and char- 
acter is morality. The fact is we are 
too lazy to dress properly. Moral, ar- 
tistic gowning calls for the study of the 
the question, for independence of 
thought and action. 

Let us have American fashions, too, 
fashions that shall be born of freedom, 
art and morality, that shall proclaim an 
individualized type—the American 
Woman. 





Clothes, a Reflection of Today? 


By Arthur Letts 


Fashion is as fickle as the wind. The 
conventions of feminine costumes have 
been a constant series of kaleidoscopic 
changes season after season, year after 
year, and, yet through it all Fashion 
always manages to take tribute from 
the great affairs of the day. Not al- 
ways, however, can it be said that the 
fashions are in keeping with the phil- 
sosphy of the period. 

The philosophy of an era is its think- 
ing—not what it attempts to do—or 
what it accomplishes ; and this is a time 


of serious thinking—our minds are 
filled with the problems of the great 
war—woman  suffrage—political _ re- 
forms economics — sociology — and 
many other weighty matters, all seri- 
ous, indeed. And, yet, to judge by 
some of the current styles, if women’s 
clothes could justly be accepted as be- 
speaking the trend of an era, the pres- 
ent day would be stamped as a time of 
light and frivolous thinking. 

The fluffy skirts with their yards of 
width, fhe gossamer textiles, the span- 
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gles and flouncings ; the high boots with 
their Louis heels and open-work tops— 
none of these modes are in keeping with 
the grave questions confronting the 
world today. What the psychological 
reason is for the discrepancy, if reason 
there be other than a commercial one, 
will take research along another line. 

Ever in the pages of history, when a 
Nation was embroiled in the conflict of 
war, the women of the nation have 
turned to a more frivolous character of 
dress, and the present moment seems to 
be no exception. History is merely re- 
peating itself. 

France, although in the throes of a 
mighty upheaval, still has time to dic- 
tate the style influences of a fashionable 
world, and as the war is first in the mind 
of France, it is natural, therefore, that 
war's influence should be felt in the 
styles. 

As to the clothes being extreme at 
this time, they are probably no more 
extreme than the styles of days long 
passed away. The youngest of us have 
doubtless often looked over the family 
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photograph album. The older ones will 
not need to look through the album to 
recall the days when their grandmother 
wore the wide bulky skirt held out like 
a balloon with the old style hoops, so 
that it was practically impossible to 
walk down a church aisle, or go through 
the door of a street car. Perhaps this 
mode of dressing was more extreme 
than the styles of the present day. 

However, there is one point wherein 
probably the clothes of the present day 
have a tendency to be more extreme, 
and that is, from the stand-point of 
modesty. And yet who can deny but 
that the women of today are more at- 
tractive than ever before—due almost 
entirely to modern styles. 

We are a long way removed from that 
day when even a lingerie waist was 
looked upon with question. Neverthe- 
less, when styles have crept in that ap- 
peared somewhat “suggestive,” their 
vogue has been short lived, proving con- 
clusively, that the real character of our 
day is not entirely subservient to the 
fascinating frivolities of fashion. 





Clothes: 


Their Cause and Effect 


By J. J. Haggerty 


Perhaps there was a time when 
woman dressed to attract the eyes of 
man or to incite the envy of other 
. women, but this is a day of intensive 
individuality—woman dresses to please 
herself. If she has an esthetic tempera- 
ment she pampers it with colorful 
clothes and flower-garlanded hats. If 
she is of the utilitarian type she leans 
toward serviceable materials and staple 
styles, and the reaction of her practical 
garb upon herself makes her more 
efficient. Whatever a woman is or 
wants to be, she dresses to become 
more so. The impression that she 
makes on others, of course, has a re- 
active effect upon herself, but it is the 
seeing herself in a certain role, dressed 
as a dancer, a nurse, or a society queen 
that helps her most to live up to the 
part. It is this discriminating sense of 
fitness that has brought about the 


morning robe, the street suit, the after- 
noon gown, and the ball dress, any of 
which, due to the present state of sar- 
torial education, would make _ the 
wearer look ridiculous if worn at the 
wrong time. 

Humanity, too, with each succeeding 
generation, becomes more complex. 
This is reflected in clothes. The 
diaphanous tunics, the floating gauzy 
scarfs, the insets of embroidery and the 
gold and silver laces all shadow forth 
woman’s subleties and complexities. 

The riot of color that has predomi- 
nated in the last decade probably mir- 
rors the optimistic thought that has 
been steadily gaining ground. Women . 
frankly admit that it is not so much a 
season’s fashionable shade as the mood 
they are in which determines whether 
they shall array themselves in. rose 
color or drape themselves in drab. 


Raiment and the Reason Thereof 


By Lannie Haynes Martin. 


Once it was Charity that covered a 
multitude of misdemeanors, now it is 
Raiment. Though I speak with a 
tongue of eloquence and am not pro- 
perly arrayed I am become as a rusted 
lute-string and my words as a withered 
gourd-vine. Though I give my time 
and talents to the tenements the in- 
mates do not receive me gladly unless 
I come well shod and with lace ruffles 
on my petticoat. Though I be presi- 
dent of ten women’s clubs and chair- 
man in district federation; though I 
be sent as delegate to a state conven- 
tion and by political maneuvers elect 
the candidate who hadn’t the ghost of 
a chance; though the morning daily 
picture me as a marvel of astuteness 
and chicanery, there is within me still 
unsatisfied keen longings if I wear a 
dowdy dress or have a hat that is un- 
becoming. 

Though I mortify the flesh and be- 
come a saint, and carry about with me 
thé aura of professional piety, there is 
not that utter uplift of rare spiritual 


exaltation which comes with the pur- 
chase of one diaphanous, shimmering, 
chiffon peignor or a radiant, rose- 
colored parasol. 

Apparel, if it be properly fitted, from 
the skin out, satisfies the flesh; apparel, 
if it be carefully selected as to color 
and quality harmonizes the mind; ap- 
parel, if it be chosen according to one’s 
own inclination expresses the soul. In 
the struggle for position there are three 
things that count: patrimony, press- 
paragraphs and apparel, but the great- 
est of these is apparel. 

As varied as the emotions of life it- 
self are the motives for dressing. Some 
array themselves to attract the eye of 
man and some to waken the envy of 
women; some drape themselves to dis- 
guise deformities and some to accen- 
tuate attractive outlines ; but the woman 
who has mastered the science of dress 
is she who gowns herself with such 
perfection that she forgets she is 
clothed and becomes as unconscious 
and alluring as Eve before self-con- 
sciousness suggested the fig-leaf tunic. 
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O Goddess of the Social Keys, “uncertain, coy and hard to please,” 
I’ve worshipped thee upon my knees; 
I’ve followed thee full many a day and never yet refused to pay 


The tribute thou didst first demand before thy slaves might kiss thy hand; 


For thee I bound myself with steel, shut off my breath, forget the feel 
Of freedom in my diaphragm; for thee I made myself a sham 
With wire coils and cotton bats, and once J walked around in slats 


Like squirrel in a cage for thee. 


Ah, I have been thy votary 


In penance, fast and pilgrimage to torture chamber where the pledge 


Of my devotion was my flesh, not “pound,” but pounds! 


For still afresh 


Thou didst demand that I should slough off body until just enough 


Was left to hang thy trappings on. 


And still today thy puppet, pawn, 


One more affront now wilt thou add by draping me in ruffled plaid? 


—L. H. M. 











Artistic California? 


By Edwin Arthur Hunt 


The civilization of any nation is the 
product of three great forces, namely, 
race, environment and epoch, says H. 
A. Taine. 

Californians have grown to look upon 
their state as one of distinct and indi- 
vidualistic propensities. We consider 
this the real melting pot of the nation, 
in which Teutons, French, Slavs, Ital- 
ians are all boiled or baked in one dish 
and come out of the oven—Californians. 
In a state that has given to the national 
literature men with the abiding force 
of Mark Twain, Bret Harte, Jack Lon- 
don, what can we expect of the future? 
Is there springing up at the present 
time, a distinct literature and art? 

It seems that McGroarty’s Mission 
Play is not the key note of the literature 
of the future, because it smacks too 
much of the picturesque romanticism of 
the past. We have gotten past the ex- 
ploration and colonization days and are 
settling down into solid development, 
and according to history we have there- 
fore reached the stage where art should 
bound forward. 

First, of what race do we come? 
There is a tinge of the Romance people 
here, the residue of the early Spaniards, 
but merely enough to give color to the 
landscape, like our mustard in the 
spring-time under a walnut orchard. 

The great majority of the people come 
from the middle west, with all the ideals 
of solid development, brought with 
them from the great agricultural and 
factory districts. Their ideal of life, 
is a sure income, conjugal happiness 
and fidelity, and work. It is merely 
another instance of Norseman landing 
in France, and Huns in Rome. 

When an Irish farmer from Illinois 
lands in Los Angeles, his first thought 
is a good pipe over which to think out 
his next best pleasure. And from then 
on until he dies, which date is put off 
a good many years, he is chasing the 
illusion called pleasure with all the fire 
and vim that the Norman Barons did 
when they landed in Merry England 
after the Conquest. Business! Who 
dared to mention business? Right away 


his old method of living comes into 
deadly conflict with our climate and 
something must result. He either loses 
his old ideas of ten hours work, or else 
makes an excuse of pleasure and calls 
it by that name. At any rate pleasure 
becomes the main thing. Because art 
is a re-creation of life, what effect will 
this attidute of mind have on the art of 
California? 

Secondly, environment has to be con- 
sidered. We have seen the predomi- 
nating type, the descendants of Teu- 
tonic, Saxon and Norman Europe; the 
old blood is just the same, the old ideals 
are just the same, the old habits are just 
the same. But the environment is vast- 
ly different. 

We can imagine this Irish farmer 
with his innate love of beauty, and his 
impregnable opinions of family life and 
religion brought into contact with all 
the vivid beauty, the sensual climate, 
the towering mountains that seem to 
mock man and still invite him to forget 
his religion and enjoy life. The result 
will be as it can be seen on every hand, 
the Saxon, Celt, Teuton, and Frank is 
going to chase this ever alluring beauty 
that cartsses and soothes and puts to 
sleep all his old ideals. 

The best analogy we have is the set- 
tling of the Lombardians in Northern 
Italy. The climate and environment is 
practically the same as we have in Cali- 
fornia and the result of the invasion of 
the northerners was the Italian Renais- 
sance which leavening the whole lump 
of scholastic learning, revivified poetry, 
producing Petrarch, again glorifying 
the physical body through Michael An- 
gelo, finally raising Shakespeare in 
England from the dead lump of the 
Middle Ages. 

Third, and most important of all at 
the present time is the effect of epoch 
on our art. Every week we can go to 
some of our galleries and see the work 
of artists who claim to be Californians, 
that is they are adopted sons and daugh- 
ters with art ideals of other lands in 
their finger tips. They revel in‘ the 
beauty of the land-scape and every 
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blessed stick or stone has to be touched 
into life. Wachtels, every son of them. 
They are like Surrey in England with 
his poetry. They haven’t yet learned to 
paint what their heart dictates and not 
what some Frenchman in Chicago said 
they should paint. 

I think all this exhuberance of ours 
in art is the result of epoch. We are 
living in the great transition period of 
American, and particularly Californian 
development. The present generation 
is just beginning to reap in culture and 
ease, and, therefore, the time for self- 
expression the past generation has pre- 
pared for them. At the same time we 
have not learned to express ourselves 
as we really desire. There is no dis- 
tinct expression anywhere. Architec- 
ture is still striving to combine Gothic 
with Mission. Literature is trying to 
find vent in idealistic poetry, expressive 
of too much sentimentality rather than 
real love of beauty. The short stories 
are still most popular which tell of the 
old Spanish Dons and their impossible 
manners, or of the terrible life in the 
great cities. We have neither romance 
nor poverty here now. 

The new art is to come. It will be 
as distinct, as far-reaching, as deep, and 
broad as English literature has been in 
its highest reaches. The painting will 
be more selective than it is now, and 
probably more expressive of the times. 
As for music, the mocking birds do 
quite well, except when they insist on 
singing under some dyspeptic’s window 
all night long. 

For the next fifty years we must look 
for our great age. It must come when 
our per capita wealth is the greatest, 
when the physical well being is proper- 
ly looked after, and before the state be- 
comes too thickly populated 
squirming proletariat, which it is bound 
to do. When that condition is reached 
we will have another Italy, or worse, be- 
caues the North European mind can 
sink lower in depravity under adverse 
conditions. There will be no room for 
ideals or their expression. 

For example, the great Californian 
novel has yet to be written, and as a 
suggestion to some budding or well- 
sprouted genius, why not take an East- 
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ern girl of the large cities, say, Chicago. 
Chicago will forgive the genius. Give 
this young lady a strong mind, a tem- 
peramental talent for painting, Slavic 
intensity and repression, and imagin- 
ation. Show her in a normal role in a 
cold climate, say, acting as art clerk in 
McClurg’s. Merely fighting the change 
in climate gives vent to her excess 
emotions. But transplant her to this 
climate, I will wager that this genius 
will write a psychological master-piece. 
Our novel will have some such bent as 
this. I’m guessing, of, course, but each 
dog to his own bone. 

In the drama we have produced suc- 
cesses but they have been nearly always 
of eastern mold. 

In music, the opera, the great Ameri- 
can opera will be written here, probably, 
because of all arts, music is the most 
natural expression of this climate. In 
the recent prize contest, we received 
praise for producing American opera 
but it was not California opera. How- 
ever, I heard a part of the score of the 
great California opera. It was not 
finished, and therefore no one knows of 
it, but it will be finished. It is too good 
to stay unfinished. The composer has 
the talent, sometime he will have the 
money and the time. 

In painting I see would-be pictures 
every day. That is, scenes that are 
typically Californian. We have some- 
thing else besides mountains and ocean. 
Our boulevards, say for instance under 
the name, “The High-road,” could be 
painted. A silvery road from the lower 
right hand corner to the upper left, 
brown fields on either side, in the dis- 
tance a bare suggestion of mountains, 
clouds of dull grey, with tinge of brown, 
in the left hand corner a Jap squatting 
over a cabbage. 

Can’t you hear about ten thousand 
voices yelling a protest? There is too 
much in the picture ; it is not American ; 
it is not in line with the arguments 
sketched in here of Teutonic ancestry; 
why a Jap? etcetera. No. but if I could 
stretch the canvas a little 1 would show 
the back of an American touring car 
just disappearing out of sight in the 
left hand corner. 
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THE WOMAN WITH THREE 
CHILDREN 


Mother am I, a so called wife of him 

Who buys me food and clothes, but owns my soul. 
No person I with any thing to give 

Except he lets me after I have asked. 

I have no friends unless he first approves! 

I say no word without it meets his thought! 

I come, I go as he would have me go 
Encased in narrow circle of his mind. 

My inmost soul has stopped his selfish breath, 
Has murdered him a dozen times a month! 

I have rebelled until my vacant face 

Has taken on a mask of cold distain! 

But I will teach my daughters when they sell 
To bargain for the freedom of their souls. 


Woman | 


By Charles Farwel 


\ 
THE WOMA* OF 


You foolish men to try gnd fa 
From dreams of every fairest 
Then father me with lust and 
And sit in wonder at tht won 
Impotent men who reas@n eve 
Except the one wherein you 

You figure out each separate 

The play of muscles, why of r 
Trace out your lineage tack t 
Then wrap me close in ijgnorat 
Your half Iam! The produc 
The unfruition of the s¢x Go 
The half baked loaf from leav 
The undone core from fierce f 


I am that thing you forced thr 
Unknown, because you knew 1 
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an Poems 


arles Farwell Edson 


\ 
OMA*® OF TODAY 


lo try gnd fashion me 

every fairest hope you held, 
‘ith lust and greed of gain 
r at the woman born. 

O reason every act 

therein you reproduce. 

ch separate mannish way, 
es, why of mind and soul; 
eage back to groping mite, 
se in ignorance of life. 

The product of your age! 
the sg¢x God meant! 

af from leaven old as earth! 


‘rom fierce fire of your zeal! 
u forced through sense of self; 
you knew not what you were. 








THE WOMAN ALIVE 


Sallow, deepwrinkled, dried up, barren maids! 
Young married women bearing not a child! 
Frank working women earning their own way 
With loving comrade blessing sex with sex! 
Mother of home with happy children’s love, 
Mated by man who complements her all! 
This last would I be, this rare chord in tune 
To voice the glory of duality, 

Blessing my husband with the bliss he gave, 
Making each other greater, for our love. 

And if not this, then working woman free 
To have aught else but children in a home. 
But never first two! They are rank perverts! 
Sexless or Sold! Yet love is ever Free. 
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The Woman’s City Club of Los Angeles 


By Sara G. Garrett 


In a city of clubs where the influence 
of club life is an ever increasing factor 
in the social, civic and educational de- 
velopment of the community, the 
Woman’s City Club of Los Angeles oc- 
cupies a position distinctly unique in 
its inception, its aims and its ideals. 

Organized in May, 1911, at a time 
when women were focusing their 
strength on the great issue which was 
so soon to result in political equality 
in the State of California, the object of 
the Club primarily was education in 
affairs political and “instruction in citi- 
zenship.” 

Distinctly nonpartisan in character, 
the Woman’s Club aims to be demo- 
cratic in the broader sense of the word, 
by providing an open forum where frank 
discussion of every phase of a subject is 
invited, thus affording an opportunity 
for the exponents of all political be- 
liefs to meet on common ground and 
discuss civic and economic problems. 

This organization fosters breadth of 
view and an independence of conviction 
that can only result from true knowl- 
edge of a subject. It produces sound 
judgment and a zealous interest in af- 
fairs of city, state and nation. 

It is with pride that we point to an 
awakening of the feminine social con- 
sciousness, and the fact that woman no 
longer remains a “passive spectator” of 
affairs politic. 

Probably in no other state in the 
Union are women making such rapid 
strides in their efforts to promote the 
welfare of the greatest possible number. 
The California woman is keenly alert 
to the many changes that are taking 
place in economic theories, and she is 
quick to appropriate the “best social 
ideas” prevalent. She is learning that 
in controversial matters there is some- 
thing higher than a mere party issue. 
And while there is no true culture in 
this world that has not back of it kind- 
liness of heart, so there is no true demo- 
cracy that is not founded on principles 
of human welfare. 

Women are diligent in acquiring true 
information on a subject. They realize 
that much of the corruption in politics 


is a direct result of misrepresentation, 
and that what is needed is a “campaign 
of truth telling.” It is time to insist 
that our citizens shall be elected to office 
because of their own virtues, and not be- 
cause of the vices, real or imaginary, 
of their opponents. Unfortunately 
there are too many campaigns where an 
opponent is not given credit for good 
intentions or honest motives. 

Of inestimable service in any com- 
munity is an organization where the pro- 
ponents of any political doctrine have 
an audience on an equal footing with 
those who differ from them, in full con- 
fidence that every honest argument ad- 
vanced on any side, will receive respect- 
ful consideration and careful analysis 
by minds open to conviction. In most 
communities factional antagonism re- 
tards progress along the lines of civic 
betterment. 

Women are quick to appreciate the 
value of co-operation, and they are 
manifesting a determination to be fair. 
There is everywhere urgent need to cul- 
tivate a respect not only for other peo- 
ples’ rights, but for other peoples’ hon- 
est opinions. Government against in- 
dividual will and reason does not make 
for the best citizenship. A spirit of 
tolerance is necessary and especially the 
toleration that makes one tolerant of 
the intolerant. 

During the five years of its existence 
the Woman’s City Club has exerted an 
influence which is becoming more and 
more appreciable in the community. 
Last year over forty candidates for city 
and state offices appeared on the plat- 
form of this organization, and the bene- 
fit resulting from this mutual acquaint- 
ance can scarcely be estimated. 

To the earnest, splendid women 
whose vision, whose ideals and whose 
practical experience formed so potent 
an influence in shaping the policies of 
the Woman’s City Club and directing 
the initial steps of its progress, the citi- 
zens of Los Angeles owe an ever in- 
creasing debt of gratitude. The fact 
that city clubs for women are being or- 
ganized in various parts of the country 
is distinctly encouraging, and those who 
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have seen the possibilities and value of 
such a movement, hopefully and confi- 
dently await the time when every city 
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in the Union will welcome a like or- 
ganization in its midst as one of its 
most valuable assets. 





Sorosis of Jacksonville, Illinois 


By Mary Turner Carriel 


Forty-eight years ago, the second 
woman’s club in the United States— 
the Sorosis of Jacksonville, Illinois, 
with its twenty-five members—was or- 
ganized. The Sorosis of New York 
City had been organized seven months 
before and each club chose the same 
name, for the same reason, although 
not either of the clubs knew of the 
other until several years afterward. 

The Jacksonville Sorosis was organ- 
ized November 30th, 1868, and was for 
many years the target of much criti- 
cism and ridicule, as was also the New 
York Society. Professional men as 
well as editors thought the organiza- 
tions were legitimate prey. They were 
called the “Sorry Sisters,” together 
with other terms not nearly so polite 
and were used as illustrations for all 
that was absurd in the feminine world. 

Finally an ambitious young reporter 
wrote a long article for a city news- 
paper, pretending to have found a 
hand-bag containing the literary paper 
for the afternoon lost by one of the 
“Sorry Sisters” on her way to Sorosis, 
which he professed to print verbatim. 
That it was funny, a good take-off and 
highly relished by most of the good 


people of Jacksonville, it is needless to 
say. 

But the husband of one of the mem- 
bers, a prominent literary man belong- 
ing to one of our aristocratic, wealthy 
families, replied to the satire in the 
same paper. It was a royal defense of 
woman’s ability, literary taste and right 
to be a writer and speaker as well as a 
student. 

After this the organization gradually 
grew in favor and in two years more 
we celebrate our fiftieth anniversary. 
Invitations to our anniversary celebra- 
tions are coveted by friends near and 
far, not alone because of the literary 
and musical part of the programs, but 
also for the good cheer that precedes, 
for the criticism of the early life of our 
society put our housekeepers upon their 
mettle, so that a recipe today needs no 
other recommendation than the word 
Sorosis. 

Mrs. Harvey M. Milligan was the 
Mother of our Sorosis and the other 
clubs in this “City of Clubs,” but only 
one charter member, Mrs. George 
McConnell, is left. Her husband it was 
who so gallantly defended the good 
name of Sorosis. 





VOX MARIS 

By MADELAINE BERNAIS 
A desolate waste was the white shore to me; 
A merciless monster the rough, restless sea; 
A torment by day and a terror by night, 
The fear and the hate of it all was a blight 
To my soul till I walked on the sands with you, dear, 
The sound of your deep vibrant voice in mine ear. 
Attuned then by Love did my heart come to be 
Accordant with old Ocean’s rich minstrelsy. 
And now that I hear your loved voice nevermore, 
I sit in the soft, cradling lap of the shore 
While low, like a lullaby, song of the sea 
Repeats what you said in the star-light to me. 
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Jimmy 
By Edwin Arthur Hunt 


The first time I saw them, we met 
crossing the street where we waited 
for a stream of automobiles to pass on 
one side and a street car on the other. 
I heard the low, hoarse tones of the old 
man, to the boy, “Keep yer eyes on the 
road, yuh little devil. That auto nar 
struck me in the leg. Yuh hear?” I 
saw the shoulder shrug in reply. 

The old man may not have been as 
old as he looked, but his clothes of 
ancient date hung loosely on his scant 
frame and there was a forlorn droop 
to the discolored gray moustache over 
his sensuous lip. Deep lines seamed 
his haggard face, while a faded brown 
felt hat was pulled low over the closed 
eyes. From his left shoulder swung a 
carryall in which were a few brooms. 
He held his right hand outstretched on 
the little boy’s left shoulder and in this 
guise meandered sorrowfully over the 
hard streets day after day, year after 
year. On the front of his hat was the 
label, “BLIND.” 

Jimmy scarcely noticed the old man 
at his back except at street crossings. 
There seemed to be an understanding 
between them that took the place of 
words. The little fellow’s back was 
hunched over like his father’s and his 
oldish face was pinched and white from 
lack of nourishment. They ate in five 
and ten-cent eating houses. His 
eyes were pale and dull, roving always 
back and forth across the street, seeing 
everything without cognizing any- 
thing. 

In the winter, when the water stood 
in the gutters three feet from the curb, 
and everybody was seeking awning 
protection from the drizzling rain, 
Jimmy would hunch along in the mid- 
dle of the sidewalk with his father 
cursing and grumbling in the rear. 
Coat collars turned up and their hats 
pulled farther down was their only pro- 
tection. 

“Mind whar yer goin’, you,” snarled 
the old man. “Mind whar, er I'll give 
yuh a beatin’ when we fetch home.” 

On these cold, disagreeable nights 
when everyone was hurrying some- 
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where or waiting patiently to go home, 
the smell of the saloons assailed man 
and boy alike with a promise of warmth 
for one and a drink for the other. 

“Lead me inta first saloon, brat. 
Sure now,” and in they went, one after 
another, the boy for a hot lunch, the 
old man for a cold drink. Several such 
stops and the old man was reeling 
drunk. 

His clutch on the frail shoulder be- 
came the grasp of a bird of prey. His 
bony fingers bit into the little muscle 
until the shoulder grew numb. He 
jerked the boy about as though he were 
also drunk. A strange pair, lurching 
and slipping over the sidewalk with 
brooms banging to the right and left. 

The old man kept his eyes closed, 
through habit when on the main streets, 
but when drunk they closed of them- 
selves. A part of his brain seemed to 
direct his heavy foot-steps, while the 
rest of it slumbered. They followed 
the course of the Pasadena line, one 
block on First to Los Angeles, on it to 
Aliso, then down to the brewery where 
they turned off in the tenement district 
surrounding the Mission, to a tumble- 
down house. 

This place was rented by a Slav with 
ten children ; the peddler rented the one 
upstairs room from him. There the 
two lived miserably, luke warmed by a 
sheet-iron stove with holes rusted in 
the top through which issued the 
flames and smoke. Behind the stove 
stood a wood-box filled with paper and 
scraps. At one end of the room was 
an oil-cloth covered table on which 
were littered tin dishes and a skillet 
with the remains of many meals still in 
it; at the other was a rag-covered cot 
with a stick down the middle to keep 
them from lying on each other in its 
sagging center. One window, with 
every pane broken, gave some light. 

As usual, there were two or three 
ragged children outside watching their 
rambling approach, envying in their 
hearts the mysterious life of the boy. 
But they made way as the two came on 
and watched them stumble up the steps. 
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Consciousness seemed to return to 
the peddler the instant he stepped on 
his own threshold. Still clutching the 
boy, he opened his eyes slowly, looking 
about the room. “What'd ya take me 
through — hic—that jam for, huh? 
What'd yuh do it for? Answer me, 
dum yuh, answer me.” With that he 
whirled him away, where Jim slunk 
with his little eyes watching his father. 

“T didn’t mean to, papa. I didn’t 
mean to.” 


A lurch, a bang of the door. “No, 
he, he! You never mean to. Whar’s 
the wood, huh? Er some coal. Ain’t 


I told yuh to get up arly in the mornin’ 
and git some? Say, ain't 1? Wal, then 
why, h’m ” a grunt, and he would 
fall into a chair asleep. 

Jim picked up a gunny sack, sneaked 
out the door and down to the tracks 
where he managed to fill his sack with 
wood and coal. On his return, the old 
man would be disturbed, aroused to 
sudden anger, all the viciousness of 
stale beer rising in him, and he would 
give his guiding angel a beating with 
whatever first came to hand. Jim had 
long since learned the uselessness of 
crying. 

They say, every cloud has its silver 
lining. Jimmy’s cloud had its silver, 
which gleamed at rare intervals. Some- 
times the guide had the occasional 
pleasure of talking with the Slav child- 
ren, and recounting to them the won- 
ders of the store country, of the bril- 
liant windows he saw, of the noise and 
jam at noon-tide, of the pretty women 
none imagined he noticed. 

“Say, did yuh ever see, I betcha you 
never, a double-decker auto van? Er 
a auto with a grindin’ machine? I saw 
a little girl killed yesterday by a motor. 
H’m, that ain’t nothin’. I see somethin’ 
like that happen most every day.” And 
they fell back in wonder. 

If their interest flagged he showed 
them the marks on his shoulder where 
his father clutched him. 

One night he had the added pleasure 
of going to the Mission with the other 
children to see the home talent per- 
form. That was the night of nights. 
Singing by “up-town” people, violin 
playing by little Spanish boys lifted 
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him out of his sordid existence into 
realms of which he had never dared 
dream. A Spanish girl who worked in 
a department store for five dollars a 
week, danced a fandango, and Jim’s 
eyes lost their sullen, defeated look, to 
take on a sparkle not meant for a 
dweller in that domain. He forgot his 
drunken father. 

One of the motherly teachers told a 
story of a slum boy who had worked 
his way to superintendent of a great 
railway. The boy had had a more ter- 
rible existence than they. It did not 
seem possible, but it might be so. She 
told them that God meant for the poor 
people to be the rulers, if they would 
only study and work; that in America, 
all were equal. 

When the performance was over an 
excited group of boys gathered in the 
street to discuss the death of Isador 
Iklavitch. Jimmy had been thinking 
of his possibilities with a drunken father 
tied to him. 

Peter Ivangovitch was telling the 
story. “Sure, Izzy, he drove dis dog. 
Hain’t yuh never seen him? I have, a 
million times.” 

“Sure t’ing, I have rode wid him, 
once,” someone interrupted. 

“He drove da dog an’ cart all over 
da whole town., Big black dog wid 
white feet. Hitch ‘im up. Could run 
faster’n any of us. I saw da dog jest 
after it happened. Izzy had got on da 
second track on Aliso. Naw, comin’ 
down! And da train come aroun’ da 
corner. Da dog jumped, but ha har- 
ness bruk an’ left Izzy in da wagon. 
He couldn’t get out. How could he? 
Come too speedy. Sure!” They fell to 
discussing the accident and death of 
Izzy with a great deal of hero worship 
thrown in for Izzy. 

Jimmy listened breathlessly. 

On his way back to the shack all the 
glamor of the evening fell away and he 
realized the dirt of the street and the 
filth in his room where a drunken, bru- 
tal father was awaiting him. Was there 
no way out? Would his father never 
die? He was an old man again, with 
all the responsibility of the world on 
his shrunken shoulders. 

The rain began to fall again and he 
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hurried home with the wish in his heart 
that he had been Isador. The roof had 
sprung a leak over his side of the cot 
and so soaked the clothes that he had 
to sleep on the floor; what sleep there 
was of it. 

The next day, through the rain he 
shuffled along with his burden of hate 
clinging to him. The old man was get- 
ting more ugly every minute of the 
day. He even dared to open his beady 
Ray eyes on Jimmy to frighten him. 

hose eyes were never open, but at 
home where the rod held sway. 

Jimmy looked forward with fear to 
that night of torture. That long, slow 
tramp down Aliso with a drunken, half 
crazy man clutching one’s shoulder was 
no play. At such times, a subtle fear 
seeped into the old man’s brain that 
made him maddeningly cautious at all 
railroad tracks. He would wait for 
half an hour in the rain without daring 
to cross. 

Night came at last. The boy had 
dared to suggest while they were eat- 
ing their lunch of coffee and doughnuts 
that his father might find work: 
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“What? Yuh little, moth eatin’, 
shrivelled up kid, yuh want to kill yer 
ol’ dad, huh? Yuh want to kill ‘im? 
Wait till we git home and we'll see who 
goes to work. Now, let up on that, 
see ?” 

And now they were ambling down 
to the judgment. Jimmy knew how he 
would fare that night. The fear of it 
clutched his heart. He did not feel the 
rain. He did not know where he 
walked. He went instinctively to the 
place where misery awaited him. His 
mind was kindled into fire by the awful 
fear of the punishment that would be 
his when they arrived. He thought of 
Isador. God, what a pity that they 
could not stop on the railroad crossing. 

The final crossing was reached and 
joyfully he heard in the distance the 
whistle of a fast train. He slowed 
down. His father was stupefied. He 
stopped in the middle of the track. The 
clutch on his shoulder relaxed. 

Half a block away the train rushed 
around the corner of a warehouse with 
a terrific roar. 

Jimmy jumped. 





GOD’S MESSENGERS 
By Ellen Beach Yaw 


A thought came flashing by me, 
I caught it ere it passed 

And placed it in my memory 
Where I held it close and fast. 


It thrilled my very being 

Like a new and wonderous song; 
It struck a chord of harmony 

I had waited for so long. 


While with gratitude I listened 
Many other thoughts appeared 
And I placed them in my memory 
With the one so much endeared. 


Then I waited, trembling 

With the joy these thoughts foretold 
And I thanked God for the freedom 
His messengers unfold. 


When we catch the thoughts God sends us, 
White winged angels passing by, 

We are conscious of our dwelling 

In that secret place on high. 
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The chief curse of our civilization is—civilization itself. Its crowning 
atrocity is concentrated, intensively-cultivated human selfishness—selfishness most 
often robed in the fine linen of hypocrisy. The most pitiable weakness of the age, 
on the one hand, is servile toleration of this high-tension, hypocritical, leechy 
human selfishness ; and, on the other hand, purblind deludeness as to the quality 
of this garden of civilization and its fruits. 


This second decade of the twentieth century finds us electrocuting, by legal 
process, the wretch driven to murder, mayhap, as the rotten fruit of a false, un- 
just social and economic system, the while we enthrone and glorify the militarist 
murderers of millions. “The figure of a murderer is not changed because, instead 
of a gallows cap, there is placed upon the head an emperor's crown.” Clothed 
as a lamb, our civilization bleats for peace. But at heart there is the tiger ferocity 
that thirsts for war—the livid lust of blood. 


In their temples, western nations profess to worship the Christ and to ex- 
emplify Christ-like meekness and forbearance. And yet a dozen of these nations, 
at the crack of a half-crazed youth’s pistol aimed at an archduke, turn loose a 
hell’s fury of war. And each opposing group of powers pharisaically thanks 
God for its own virtues and shakes heaven with importunities for the confound- 
ing of the enemy. 


America, too, has much of the rotten, rotting or worm-eaten fruits of civili- 
zation. We of this land endorse humane principles red-bloodedly. But we prac- 
tice them anaemically. We let our emotions riot in horror and indignation that 
a physician with a heart should permit, at its mother’s behest, a miserably mal- 
formed, defective infant to pass from a hell-life on earth. And in the same breath 
we attempt to clap down the censorship lid on a photoplay that lifts the curtain 
and exposes the diseased source of much of the physical rottenness that brings 
multiplied thousands of sickeningly, hopelessly defective infants into the world. 
We are too craven, or too hypocritical, or too corrupt to turn the light on the 
filthiness of our social life, or else we are too blind with delusion to apprehend the 
hideous truth when opened to the sunshine. 

We grieve over the little Chicago defective which kind Nature and kind 
physician sent to oblivious rest. But we are stolid as wooden Indians as to the fate 
of the child of the squalid slum, poisoned by filth that landlord greed will not 
remove, or hastened to invalidism or death by adulterated food or doped medicine. 
Greed may prey upon infancy, and society smugly tolerates. We sanctimoniously 
pray for the protection of our boys and girls. And then we complacently see 
them sent into mines or factories or stores, to work long hours, to have their 
immature bodies stunted, their minds dulled, their morals corrupted. 


What’s the matter with civilization? The dry-rot of futile formalism and 
corrupt-but-contented creeds. Its selfish blood-lust is tearing out its own vitals— 
it is bleeding at every pore from the least excusable, most merciless war in human 
history. It is veneered over with hypocritical professions and pompous preten- 
sions and the veneer is so thin and faulty it is cracking. It is a whited-sepulcher 
system of self-aggrandizement on the part of individuals, groups, localities, sec- 
tions, nations, peoples. 





A FRIEND does not intentionally wound me. If he has more strength, 
more wisdom, or a keener insight, he uses it for helping and not for hurting. 

THE LAST acid-test of friendship is that if my friend has wounded me he 
finds he has wounded himself—so closely does the bond connect. 
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Preparing a Safe World 


By Zona Gale 


The Anti-“Preparedness” committee with headquarters in Washington is 
organized as an expression of the will of those people who (1) will not be 
stampeded into a program of immediate “preparedness, and (2) do not stand 
for the hope of peace at any price. It is the committee’s statement that between 
these two extremes there is a growing body of thoughtful people whose vision 
can be depended upon to meet the present crisis without hysteria. 

In expressing the opinion of these people, the anti-“preparedness” committee 
says in effect: Before we enter upon a headlong decision to “prepare,” by ex- 
pending a half million or a billion of the peoples’ money, let us (1) investigate 
the expenditure of the $250,000,000 now spent annually for our defense and make 
sure that we are getting 100 per cent efficiency from that; (2) Take the private 
profit out of war by directing that the government take over the manufacture of 
munitions. 

If these two bills were to be passed the committee holds that much of the 
panic regarding “preparedness” would cease to be stimulated as it is being stimu- 
lated. And a Congressional investigation as to the sources of the insistent de- 
mand for a large increase in Army and Navy Appropriations might still further 
promote understanding. 

But if the present Congress is to pass a bill for this great increase in Army 
and Navy, then the anti-“preparedness” committee asks that it also provide that 
the tax come not from the pockets of the people, but from the income and in- 
heritance taxes. The committee protests against the effort being made to divert 
the public mind from those preparations for world peace, based upon international 
agreement, which it might be our country’s privilege to initiate at the close of 
this war. 

At the close of the war there will come the greatest period of re-construction 
which the world has ever known—and the nations of the world all must face it. 
Can the United States, boasting from one shore to another, of its “preparedness,” 
with South American thereby forced to “prepare” too, take a part with anything 
save the courting of suspicion in the councils of exhausted Europe? The anti- 
“preparedness” committee maintains that this war has proved that no country is 
safe until the world is safe; and that the United States has a tremendous part 
to play not in “preparedness” but in world re-organization. 


























The Explosions of Tommaso 


By Amanda Mathews Chase 


Tommaso’s first cry was so lustily 
explosive that it would have done credit 
to six-months-old Baby Tesini of the 
next family but one down the tenement 
corridor. But the Tesini infant had be- 
come discouraged and was fast qualify- 
ing for a little black coffin and a tin 
cross supporting a single candle to 
light him heavenward. Discouraged 
babies did not endure well in that quar- 
ter of Rome. 

Tommaso seemed with that lung- 
opening cry to be challenging Darkness 
and Dirt to come on and do their worst. 
At noon in that deepset room it was by 
candle light that the midwife was bind- 
ing the babe into his swaddling gar- 
ments. She was old and small and 
bent, with tags of gray hair sticking 
out from beneath her head kerchief of 
faded red. The woman on the bed was 
young and fairly comely after a 
swarthy fashion. The cylindrical shad- 
ows beneath her nostrils were rolled-up 
green leaves inserted to guard against 
odors. There were plenty of the musty- 
fusty sort hanging about. 

The sheets showed only a_ lighter 
gray amid the charcoal values of the 
room. Tommaso’s mother had been an 
excellent servant before she married 
Tommaso’s father, the street-sweeper, 
but housewifely ideals do not flourish 
any better than babies in caves of 
rooms where sweeping must be by 
faith, the sweeper not seeing the dirt 
before the broom. 

Over Tommaso’s pudgy person, very 
red except for the blackness of his eyes 
and hair, mother and midwife were 
saying the worldwidely usual things,— 
that he had a fine cry, bless him, and 
his father would be delighted to find he 
had a boy and hearty. 


The part of Rome in which Tom- 
maso found himself is designated San 
Lorenzo. This district is huddled 
against the outside of the Roman wal! 
which rises higher than the second 
story windows. The outlook against 
the wall might well stand for the pres- 
ent and immediate prospects of the in- 


habitants. But gazing the other way 
between the lines of clothes drying 
from front windows on both sides of 
the streets, the people have glimpses of 
blue mountains. These might corre- 
spondingly symbolize their hope of a 
prize in the lottery or of emigration to 
America. 

The Dotteressa used to say that San 
Lorenzo always seemed to her like a 
spot recently overtaken by some great 
catastrophe. Usually it was as if an 
inundation had scarcely subsided. On 
the first floor were poor little penny- 
dealing shops where women sold char- 
coal, knitting between customers, al- 
ways with black yarn, for a reason 
sufficiently evident. 

It was muddy in San Lorenzo when 
the rest of Rome was dry. The peo- 
ple’s shoes were heavy with mud; it 
bedraggled their clothing up to their 
knees; it seemed to creep over every- 
thing in the shops. It accompanied the 
inhabitants to their dark, damp hornes 
and would not be shut out. Their 
everlasting washing of clothes was 
their futile protest against this subsoil 


existence. Not that San Lorenzo 
lacked its street-sweeping force — 
ry . - . 

Tommaso’s father was one of them. 


They rubbed their brush brooms over 
the top of the mud and gathered some 
disengaged filth into baskets. This 
also bespoke protest. 

Tommaso lived along under the mud 
with the rest. As soon as he could 
walk, there had been no keeping him in 
the grayness of upstairs. He was not 
four, a round-headed catapult of en- 
‘rgy in a torn jacket, baggy trousers 
and kicked out shoes. 

He was the infant member of a 
gamin band who threw mud at out- 
siders, but never at the Dotteressa. She 
was once asked why these boys flung 
dirt. She answered that it was because 
there wasn’t any snow. Now who 
could make anything of an answer like 
that? The Dotteressa’s remarks were 
apt to be unfathomable in their very 
simplicity. 

Tommaso rushed from adventure to 
adventure. He had just managed to 
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get away with three chestnuts from the 
lot which old Zia Belloli at the corner 
was roasting on her street brazier. 
Maria Lima, aged six, sitting on the 
curb minding her two-year-old bro- 
ther, begged him for a nut. He de- 
nied her plea with rough words and a 
particularly aggravating grimace. She 
rose and came at him. He hugged the 
chestnuts stoutly, but instead of trying 
to loosen his hold on them, quite unex- 
pectedly Maria snatched his cap and 
flung it into an especially liquid mud 
puddle. Tommaso stuffed the chest- 
nuts inside his shirt and ungallantly 
closed with his adversary. She 
scratched and bit, but he was tougher 
though smaller. Maria’s clothing con- 
sisted of three cotton dresses, one over 
the other, all insufficiently fastened in 
the back with bent pins. Tommaso 
nearly dragged them all off her, but 
she got loose and ran screaming up her 
own stairway, leaving her charge to 
howl on the curb. The neighbors 
laughed vociferously. One of them 
picked up the abandoned _ infant. 
Maria’s mother speedily descended to 
the street and snatching off her 
wooden-soled slipper, flung it at Tom- 
maso. He dodged, grabbed up the 
slipper and was off round the corner. 
The neighbors fairly howled and 
shrieked with laughter. 


At five Tommaso had an explosion 
into Art. That was just after the so- 
ciety known as the Beni Stabili had es- 
tablished a model tenement in San Lo- 
renzo, a huge building high and light, 
clean and dry. 

Tommaso made his way down the 
long bright corridor. He descended 
one flight of white marble stairs and 
as far as the landing on the second. 
Men were still at work in certain parts 
of the building and here some painters 
had left cans of paint with brushes 
sticking out conveniently. The paint- 
ers were at lunch in the court below. 

The cans gave Tommaso pause. 
Peering in at their contents, his Italian 
soul came awake to its first conscious 
delight in color. Softly he beat his 
breast with his little hands, exclaim- 
ing, “bello! bello!” Awesomely he 
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lifted the brush from the red can and 
watched the separated liquid dripping 
back into the whole. He tried the blue. 
“Bello! bello!” he muttered again. He 
held the brush so unsteadily that some 
drops fell outside the can. Almost 
mechanically he swished the brush 
across them. The ribbon of blue that 
ensued gave him his first creative thrill. 
Soon he was lost in making ribbons of 
ail colors on the limitless white marble 
surfaces of landing, stairs and adjacent 
walls. He was lost to everything but 
the spell of the witching colors. A 
cherub in Paradise sliding on a rain- 
bow could not have been in a frame of 
mind more innocently blissful. 

Great and natural was the wrath of 
the painters. Tommaso was shaken, 
slapped and thrust into his own apart- 
ment in howling disgrace, to be still 
further shaken, slapped and upbraided 
by his mortified parents. 

Maria Lima’s mother said he was a 
mischievous little devil who ought not 
to be allowed to live in the building. 

The Dotteressa surveyed Tommaso’s 
devastations critically and stated that 
he was an unusually able and promis- 
ing child. But Signora Lima held that 
the Dotteressa was a saint and what 
could a saint be expected to wunder- 
stand of infantile wickedness? 


Street sweeping in San Lorenzo is a 
trade conducive to rheumatism. Tom- 
maso’s father had been laid up far 
beyond the municipal sick leave. The 
rent was behind; pennies for macarroni 
were becoming scarce. 

Impelled by such necessity, the man 
descended the Beni Stabili stairs the 
following Monday leaning on _ his 
scopiglio, or long brown handle, and 
resting one hand on the sturdy shoul- 
der of Tommaso. The rheumatic pains 
cut him cruelly with every motion. He 
was only thirty and undersized, but he 
looked forty—a scrawny, dark little 
Italian with mournful eyes. There 
were younger children now and _ all 
must eat. 

The street-sweeper made his painful 
way to within six blocks of the munici- 
pal cameretta where the implements 
were stored and the time-accounts kept 
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for that street-sweeping district of 
Rome. Then he sank down on a splint- 
bottomed stool belonging to a barger’s 
place too tiny for a waiting customer 
to have a seat inside. 

“Tommaso,” he groaned, “Take the 
scopiglio and run to the cameretta and 
beg Pedro, the patron, to send me here 
the macchia and the scoop.” 

The boy sped away. He was six 
now and large for his years. Soon he 
returned with the broomstock furnished 
with its macchia, or sweeping part 
of brush and twigs. He also dragged 
the long-handled dustpan into which 
the dirt was swept, and basket into 
which the dustpan must be emptied. 

“He was good, your patron, father. 
See, he put on the macchia for you 
himself, knowing how bad your hands 
are and he said you were to empty into 
Alberto Tesini’s cart today and he 


would not mark up your lateness 
against you.” 
Tommaso’s father only groaned 


again as he climbed to his feet. He 
was grateful, but the pain was slashing 
his very sinews. 

The following morning the street- 
sweeper could not force himself out of 
his bed and into his clothes, though he 
tried hard enough, an effort noisy with 
cries of mingled pain, prayer, and im- 
precation. There was only bread for 
the children and they could have eaten 
more. As Tommaso lingered thought- 
fully over his portion, a great resolve 
popped into his mind, and almost came 
out at his mouth, but he clapped his 
hand across it in time. He must not 
tell or he would be hindered by grown- 
ups incredulous concerning the powers 
of which he felt himself possessed. 

The scopiglio was leaning against 
the kitchen wall. Tommaso managed 
to slip it out with himself. 

Opposite the foot of the stairs was an 
open door leading to the anteroom of a 
school established by the Beni Stabili 
for the children of the tenants. It was 
a school of a very new sort invented by 
the Dotteressa. The anteroom was 
hung about with pink aprons, each with 
big white collar attached and B. S. in 
blue letters embroidered across the 
front. 
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It was quite early. One girl was 
there struggling to fasten her pink 
apron over her coarse gray flannel frock. 

“Come button me, Tommaso.” 

The boy leaned his ecopiglio against 
the window frame and buttoned the 
apron of Maria Lima with as good 
gusto as he had once stripped her gar- 
ments from her. 

“Gratzie,” she said graciously. 

“Prego,” he returned politely. 

Then Tommaso was seized with the 
desire to be apparelled suitable for the 
greatness of his enterprise. He took 
his own apron exactly like Maria’s from 
its hook. 

“Now you button me,” he demanded. 
She complied. 

“Gratzie” said Tommaso. 

“Prego” responded Maria. 

With that he took his pole and passed 
out through the green courtyard into 
the muddy street. 

When Tommasa presented himself 
at the cameretta, he was apparently shy 
but in reality only discretely uncom- 
municative. The good-natured official 
handed out the scoop and basket with- 
out question, supposing this to be mere- 
ly a repetition of the procedure of the 
day before. He also kindly tied the 
macchia to the scopiglio. 

Tommaso lugged and tugged his out- 
fit to his father’s sweeping beat and set 
to work furiously. He puffed and 
panted; he struggled and labored. He 
toiled on breathlessly after he had ap- 
parently drained every drop of strength 
from his little arms and back. He was 
too submerged by his own efforts to 
realize that the spectacle of a child in 
a pink apron on the street-cleaning force 
was attracting notice. He ached until 
it dimly occurred to him that he must 
be getting rheumatism like his father. 

Even the help he received was scarce- 
ly more than part of the toilsome 
dream. Yet even so he did not fail to 
say “Gratsie’ when Signor Tesini al- 
ways appeared just in time to empty 
the basket into the cart, when the char- 
coal women laid aside their black knit- 
ting and swept in front of their own 
shops, when Zia Bellioli slipped hot 
chestnuts into his apron pockets. 

The noon gun boomed. Work ceased. 
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Tommaso shouldered his broom and re- 
turned to the tenement of the Beni 
Stabili. 

The Dotteressa was in the doorway 
of the school, a gracious matronly 
woman in some rich heavy black fabric. 
Physically Tommaso looked up at her, 
but in the matter of souls he gave her 
the level glance of one responsible per- 
son to another. She bent over, bring- 
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ing her face down to his, a charming 
way she had with children. 

“Dotteressa,” he said, “I cannot come 
to school today. I must sweep the 
streets of Rome.” 

“Bravo Tommaso!” she exclaimed, 
patting his shoulder delightedly. 

She was familiar with the explosions 
of Tommaso. She perceived that this 
time he had exploded into Life. 





ME ’N HIM 


By Amonda Gordon 


We ain’t but journ’ing along— 


Him ’n me. 


There ain't a place we belong— 


Him ’n me. 


Day grows short and night o’ertakes us. 
Cold. It ’pears like all fersakes us. 
So we sleep tell morn awakes us— 


Dog ’n me. 


And then we feel right hungered 


Him ’n me. 





Fer food we journey onward— 


Him ’n me. 


All about is jes horizen. 
All we got is jes some pizen 
Food to eat. A million flies on. 


Yuh can’t be 


Et all perticlar, we learnt— 


Him ’n me. 


And no resentment we aint— 


Him ’n me. 


Grateful jes ter be tegether, 
Him a dog ’n me his brother. 
He’d not leave me fer no other— 


Can’t yuh see? 





THE PEARLER 
By Frederick J. Jackson 


A man came up from tropic seas, 
Sinewy, rugged and brown. 

To pleasure’s door he had the keys— 
Pelf o’ pearls fit for a crown! 


A man went back to tropic seas, 
Nervous and wasted and wan. 
A life he’d led of lustful ease, 
Till the bag of pearls had gone. 





The still lagoon welcomed him home; 
And he dove for shell each day 

Till the palm trees saw crimson foam, 
And a gorged shark steal away. 


In coral depths his bleached bones lie, 
(Recompense for pearls far flung), 

While the trade-wind’s elegiac sigh, 
O’er the grim lagoon is sung! 

















Little Topics of the Town 


By Antony Anderson 


I saw him on three different 
occasions. 

The first was in a downtown restau- 
rant; not a vulgarly gaudy basement 
cafe, but a quiet, homelike place on 
Spring Street, to which the same peo- 
ple came day after day, and three times 
a day. 

I had dispatched my soup, and was 
tentatively prodding the fish, when a 
man and a woman entered the restau- 
rant together. They were of middle 
age, perhaps fifty, and both were par- 
ticularly well groomed. The lapel of 
the man’s natty gray coat sported a 
pink carnation, and the woman’s lav- 
ender corsage had a big bunch of per- 
vasively fragrant violets. Both were 
smiling, radiant with happiness. 

“Bride and groom!” was the eager 
whisper that went round, and at that I 
forgot my baked barracuda and watch- 
ed them with a kindly and speculative 
interest that was shared by many 
others in the dining-room. 

Was this the culmination of a ro- 
mance of auld lang syne? Had they 
loved and quarreled and parted in early 
youth? Had mercenary guardians 
stepped between them? Was she at 
last most fortunately widowed, or he, 
or neither? Had both remained faith- 
ful and unmated through long and 
weary years? 

Nobody knew, it seems, though “all 
the world wondered” —and covertly 
and enviously watched them. How 
happy they were! The man was 
deference itself as he anticipated her 
every want at the table. The woman’s 
eyes were luminous and tender when 
they rested on him. 

Six months went by before I saw 
either of them again. This time it was 
in the human vortex of Broadway on 
a Saturday night. I could hardly be- 





lieve the evidence of my eyes. It was 
the same man I had seen in the res- 
taurant—yet how different! 

He was alone. The electric lights 
streamed down upon him with a hard, 
piteous cruelty, neither hiding nor 
softening a single sordid detail of his 
appearance. He was shabby, unkept, 
unshaven. His linen was dirty, his 
cuffs frayed. He lounged along the 
garish street with his dusty, battered 
hat tilted on one side, assuming an air 
of jauntiness that was pitifully amus- 
ing. 

1 turned away, perplexed, and just 
then my saddened eyes lit upon a pass- 
ing automobile. The mature bride of 
six months ago was in it—and with 
another man! A second—or a third— 
matrimonial venture? Who knows. 
Fickle fortune had not dealt harshly 
with her, at any rate, for the automo- 
bile was as handsomely spick and span 
as her clothes. The man at her side, 
who must have been at least fifteen 
years younger than she, looked like a 
sleek, complacent, driveling fool, to be 
sure but one must not expect too 
much from the goddess of love and 
chance. 

And only yesterday I saw the man of 
the restaurant again. He was shabbier, 
more unkept, more slouchy than ever, 
if possible, and the unhappy man he 
had button-holed looked as though he 
was planning some mode of sudden 
escape from his unwelcome clutches. 
Was the discarded bridegroom nego- 
tiating the loan of the price of a meal? 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Those who enjoy lover’s lane and its 
turns and twists will find interest in 
Anna E. Satterlee’s “The Wonder 
Girl” (Sherman, French & Company, 
$1.20). In outline the story weaves 
itself about the romance of six young 
people aided by two grown-up lovers, a 
widow and “Aunt Lucinda,” who, 
though from New England with its 
frigid conventions, proves that her 
heart is in the right place. Its titular 
superscription is given the character of 
Carol Wilton, a wholesome being who 
aims to make everyone happy. She is 
journeying to the fairs, accompanied by 
her chum, Ruby Guild. They stay over 
with a relative in Los Angeles and the 
party is joined by two young Harvard 
Law School students who have come to 
find a place for their future activities. 
Propinquity plans the scheme of things 
and when the party is completed by 
friends from Virginia and Célorado, 
Dan Cupid’s hands are much occupied 
with the final issue. Mrs. Satterlee’s 
word pictures are well prepared and her 


descriptions of Southern California and 
its landmarks well revealed. 





The plaster saints in this play of the 
same name by I. Zangwill [Macmillan 
Co., New York, $1.25] are the clergy 
who by a fantastic hypothesis of per- 
fection are set apart from ordinary 
humanity, and endowed by their people 
with an artificial sanctity. As a result, 
they are less able to protest the inno- 
cent or to advise and comfort the 
guilty. 

The Rev. Dr. Vaughn, principal 
character in the play, finds that al- 
though his life has been cushioned 
amid the pink cotton-wool of private 
and public adulation, he is after all 
but a man. And, that as a man he 
must meet temptation and fight out the 
battles of life with his own soul. He 
finds that though as a man he may 
fall, he can arise through his own 
effort, stronger for the experience. He 
finds that though he bears the scars 
of sin, he is purified by the anguish 
that follows upon deception and lies. 
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The wife of Dr. Vaughn voices the 
policy of the people when she demands 
holiness rather than efficiency from her 
husband. When she learns that he has 
erred, his repentance means nothing 
to her, neither does the tolerance ana 
sympathy that he has goined: she will 
be satisfied with nothing less than ab- 
ject humility, full confession, and res- 
ignation. This she holds out for until 
she realizes just what he is giving up, 
and how it will affect her daughter’s 
position, then she is glad to accept the 
possible compromise. 

In the end Dr. Vaughn declares his 
intention to resign, and to work among 
men as a man, freed from the cant of 
the “Plaster Saint.” 

HELEN M. STARK. 





Although Willard Huntington 
Wright, of “Chemical Pure” fame, 
states that his “pleasant days of rab- 
ble-rousing satire are ended,” he 
promises OUT WEST his next 
breathing space. We have no desire 
to deprive him of air, but shall hold 


him to the promise. He continues: 
“I wish you every success with your 
undertaking. If your magazine is 
handled seriously and intelligently, 
as I know it will be, you should have 
no trouble in getting the support of 
the Los Angelenos. Sincerely, Wil- 
lard H. Wright.” 





There is a power behind a poet. 
Some call it inspiration, imagery, or 
any one of a hundred names. We 
have our own ideas, which we would 
not dare to whisper, so we'll merely 
quote: “Success to your leadership. 
Mr. Markham starts home tomorrow 
after a year of joy in our dear West. 
Very truly yours, A. C. Markham 
(Mrs. Edwin Markham).” 








POSITION WANTED 
Capable, versatile gentlewoman desires posi- 
tion in a family needing a woman to manage 
servants and to superintend the care, educa- 
tion and health of children. Wide experi- 
ence. References given and required. Ad 
dress A. J. D., c/o OUT WEST MAGAZINE, 














502 American Bank Building, Los Angeles. 
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